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Communmication. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Mr Fessenpex — Last May, my father noticed 
that the bark of'a thrifty young apple tree, of the 
inferior kind of Russeting, was dead to about six 
inches above the ground. He examined it care- 
fully, and found the girdle entirely dead — but the 
tree put out as usual and was soon well filled with 


young fruit, Which led to many subsequent exain- | 


inations, both by himself and others, and nota par- 
ticle of live bark or wood could be found upon the 
tree, in the space I have mentioned. The fruit 
went on to maturity, and was gathered as usual 
this fall, of good size and quantity. All the up- 
per part of the tree appears as if ina state of 
healthy vegetation, though the leaves have fallen 
rather sooner than on other trees in the vicinity. 
That the entire tree will perish this fall, [ suppose 
there can be no doubt, Whether this fret will 
present anything new in the phenomena of nature 
to your readers, | am ignorant, as [ am not a hor- 
ticulturist by practice or study —if it will not bea 
repetition of an old story, you will make such use 
asyou please of the facet upon which you can rely. 
Respectiully your friend and servant, 
CHARLES H. LOCKE, 

October 29, 1232. 

P.S.—In many orchards in Billerica, apples 
are unusually abundant, My father bas more, and 
finer fruit in his little orchard, than on any for- 
mer year. 

Remarks by the Editor. 

We coincide in the opinion with our 
pondent that the tree he mentions will eventually 
perish. But trees are sometimes stripped of bark, 
with little or no apparent injury. 
however, we have always understood thai the de- 
cortication ought to take place in June, when the 
process is most easily performed, und nature can 
most speedily renew the covering, which is neces- 
sary to the continued existence of the tree. 


corres- 


. 
in such cases 
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| properly attended, will be found to be one of the and a judicious, seasonable cultivation, will soon 


i greatest and richest sources of this important arti- put a new face upon almost any lands whatever, 


jcle. Almost any quantity may be obtained from 


it; provided the farmer will be as ecaretul to feed 
All kinds of 
| weeds, potato tops, straw, pomace, broken peat, 


ithe stye, as the swine confined in it. 


| dressing of flax, buttestalks, roots and vegetables 


| 


}nure, when thrown into the hog-stye. 
; 


| four swine in this way, will make twelve or fifteen 
oads in a year; the value of which, where dung 


Several judicious farmers of my acquaintance, are 
persuaded that the greatest profits in keeping 
A small proportion | 


swine, arise from their stves. 


of this manure, mixed with soil and rubbish, woald | 
be seen ina field of potatoes, or of Indian corn. | 


And the quantity to be made in one stye, well sup- 
plied with weeds and other vegeteble substances 
through the year, is almost incredible ; some have 
said, that “forty loads” obtained in this 
way, from ten, or twelve swine, in one year only. 


may oe 


And great quantities of excellent manure for dress- 
ing grass land, may be obtained by ploughing, or 
cutting up green sward two or three inches thick, 
by the sides of roads, walls, &c, and laying it in 
heaps, grass side down, for cight or ten months, 
A little lime mixed with it, would render it fit for 
use much sooner. 

One would think, that a farmer who mows over 
three or four aeres of land. naturally good, but 
worn down, and which yield not more than fifteen 
or twenty hundreds of hay — who cultivates as 
many acres of Indian corn, on a soil equally as 
good, but starved and exhausted, and which return 
him sixty or seventy bushels only ; when he looks 
into the fields of his neighbor, which are not bet- 
ter, if quite so good, in point of soil, but which are 
richly manured, and yield three times the crops 
yearly, must be convinced of the vast importance 
of manure ; and of the amazing advantages to be 
derived from this great and capital article in the 
cultivation of the earth. The Chinese, who may 
be styled a vast nation of farmers, as agriculture is 
their most honorable and their principal employ- 
ment, pay the greatest attention to it. The urine 





THE IMPORTANCE OF MANURE. 
Too much cannot be said upon the subject of| 
manure. The vast importance ef this article has| 
not been sufficiently attended to by farmers in gen- 
eral, although it is the principal source of their 
riches, Without it, after all their care and labor, 
they can have but miserable crops of grass, flax, 
corn, &e. A man must plough, hoe, mow, rake 
and hire, more on poor, than on rich land; and it 
will take a much greater number of acres to sup- 
port his family comfortably. And it requires the 
same quantity of seed, is much harder to ull, and 
is taxed the same as rich land; and after all pro- 
duces not one half the profits. Every farmer, 


therefore, who wishes to reap the fruits of his la- 
bor and care; to improve his lands and increase 
his substauce ; and to live easy some future day, 
should carefully attend to the inerease of his ma- 
hure, 

And here I would observe, that the hog-stye, 


of families is all carefully saved ; and the refuse of 
every kind of vegetable substance which the earth 
produces, through their labor and care, is made to 
contribute to reproductions. And, as very little 
can be done in the farming line, in the States of 
New England, without manure, excepting new 
lands, which from the general deluge have in- 
creased in richness, by the falling of leaves, and 
other substances scattered on their surfaces, it 
ought to be considered and attended to most care- 
fully. And there can be no judicious farmer 
among us, who does not endeavor to obtain large 
quantities of this article, in proportion, if possible, 
to the proposed cultivation and improvements of 
the next year. 

We read, that the lands of the rich man brought 


of every kind, will soon become the richest of ma- 
Three or 


is scarce and dear, will be four pounds at least. 


) And if farmers in general would pay more atten- 
tion to the increase of their manure, they would 
experience a decrease in their labors, and receive 
a much greater profit from them. <A few acres of 
good land richly manured and highly cultivated 
And 
any soil, but whieh, by these 
means, would give a prudent man a decent living. 
And that farmer in this state who will not give his 


would support their families comfortably. 


there is scarcely 


attention to this subjeet, cannot reasonably expect 
any great profits from cultivating the earth, nor to 
become respectable in his profession. 


From the New York Farmer. 


REARING POULTRY IN MEXICO. 

Sir,——1f cannot embark for Campeachy with- 
out relieving myself by telling you nota cock and 
bull, but a cock and chicken story, which may be 
of service to those farmers who supply our mar- 
kets with poultry. 

The fondness of Spaniards for eggs and chick- 
ens appears to be inherited to the full extent by 
i their American every Indian 
hut whieh [ have stopped atin Mexico, I could 
get one or the other in default of everything else 
in the eating line. It is true they are not very 
scrupulons about the number of feathers which 
covers the pollito, nor of the days it has been free 
from the shell, but then you know you can eat the 
But to return 
to my story. During the rainy season, the rivers 
of the state of Tabasco overflow the banks, and 
the little eminences become so many temporary 
islands, to which all terrestrial animals retreat for 
shelter. On these litthe mounds, too, the inhabit- 
ants place their huts, and itis fine sport to go 
hunting in a canoe from one islet to another all 
over the country. Monkeys, parrots, peccaries, 
snakes, in short, all animals of a tropical climate, 
may be found in the same congregation. 

One afternoon, in the month of October, 1828, 
in company with the Vice-Governor of the state, 
I entered one of those huts aforesaid, to take 
some refreshment and rest, when I observed be- 
fore the door a large cock with three or four 
dozen of chickens around him, engaged in all the 
occupations usually appertaining to the hen, and ap- 
parently very proud of his office. Neither man, wo- 
man, child, pig, nor hen would he suffer to molest 
his little ones in the slightest degree, and he would 
occasionally cock his eye up towards the birds of 
prey in the air with a menacing gesture, as much 
as to say, “and you too had better keep at a re- 
spectful distance from my spurs.” The following 
was the account of this phenomenon given me by 

my companion, Col. Estrada. 

“The cock is chosen to hatch the eggs, on ac- 

count of his superior size, and to take care of the 

chickens, on account of his: superior strength, 


descendants, as at 


more of them and pay accordingly. 





forth plentifully, but this was not merely because 


while the hen is thus left to continue filling other 





the possessor was rich; for, the lands of the 


nests. 


To qualify him to take her place, he is 


wealthy, will be no more productive, than those of| first rendered intoxicated by swinging him over 
and over in a hammock, under which tobaceo is 


the poor, if they neglect to manure and cultivate 








them properly. The truth is, a plenty of roanure, 


burnt to keep him enveloped in the smoke. /s 
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goon as rie haonenes senseless al motionless, ae! States, where the two. measures eo he. adopted. 
feathers are stripped from his broad breast, and he | A Lyceum building, furnished with apparatus, 
is placed in a large nest with as many eggs in it! collections in natural and artificial productions, | 
us his body can cover, in the position taken by the | books, &c, could not fail to give interest to the in- 
hen herself while hatehing. When he recovers! structions of a circuit teacher, who should use 
from the stupor, the pressure of the warm eggs them in 6 or 12 towns in snecession; and the aid 
against his naked breast, secms to oceasion an) ofar experienced teacher, even if it was but once 
agreeable sensation, which detains him on the!a farwigbt, must render the personal and mutual ef- 
nest the fuil period of incubation. Why he con- | forts of his pupils in the use of their intellectual 
tinues his care to the chickens after they escape | ' tools, doubly efficient and interesting. 


from the shell, is best known to himself, — but you Subjoined will be seen the plan ofa Village Ly- | 


see the fact before you, and the practice of thus ceum, representing the rooms in the first and second 
substituting the male for the female is general in| stories, On the lower floor, is the hall, or public | 
this country.” lecture-room, the laboratory, and the cabinet; on 

Now, Mr Editor, all I ask of you and your) the second floor, are two class-rooms, two recita- | 
readers is to try before you deny the truth of this | oy rooms, and a closet for depositing such appar- 
story. HENRY PERRINE. atus, books, &c.as may be needed from time to 


September, 1832, time in the upper rooms. 


omeanat Suppose that a circuit teacher was to spend half’ 


VIL L. AGE YC EUM., a day in giving instruction to a Lyceum, and es- 
First Floor. pecially in aiding the menibers to instruct each 
~ ba pas ‘os other. The first exercise might be a lecture on | 
Astronomy,Geology, Geography, Geometry, Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, or any other useful subject, to 
both sexes, and ail classes and ages, who might 
be disposed to hear it. After this general lecture, 
the Lyceum might be dispersed into the several 












Rostrum 





. 
ian acces subjects as they might severally think most expe- 





and Arithmetic, might be going on at the same 
time in the different rooms, the teacher having a 
general oversight of the whole. 














Suppose that fiftytwo half days in a year for 
ten years be spent in that way by a young lady or 
ge ‘ntleman, Commencing at ten years of ge; and | 
who can doubt but that in nine times out of ten 
they would procure a far better education, than 
they could in three years at an academy, at one 


quarter of the expense ? 














doubt their ability to procure these accommoda- 
tions for social and practical knowledge, they are 
requested to turn ro the fourth number of the Fam- 
ily Lyceum, or otuerwise to examine the economy 
of such institutions, and they will find, that money 
thus invested will pay two hundred per cent in 
gold and silver, to say nothing about the profit, the 
pleasure, and the dignity of well cultivated minds 
and hearts. 

A moment’s examination must convince any 
one, that there is not a town or village in the Uni- 


rooms, according to their classes, and pursue such | 


pedient. Thus, Writing, Composition, Geometry, | 





pacino Sn — SP 


| hie ‘hina ‘Seams majority of cases, would be suf. 
| fici iept. In the most newly settled places, where 
it might be difficult to raise even that sum of 
money, the Jabor, timber, and other stock, con- 
| tribute d by the citizens, might answer as a sub. 
| stitute, li one way or another, such a building 
}may be procured Without inconvenience in each) 
| of the five thousand towns in the northern States, 


land one at least in eve ry county in all the states 





Jat the west and south, And however it may be 
procured, the history of every community since the 
| first city was built by Enoch and called by his 
}own bame, proves that it would be for the peenn- 
jiary, no le 'sS than the intelectual and moral pros- 
|perity of these who might provice it for them- 
iselves and their posterity ‘ 

What portion of a community need fail of re- 
ceiving instruction and entertainment from such 


place of social and inteleetaal resort ? Could 


vot the farmer resort to it for special instruction it 
agricultore from his fellow laborers, as well as for 


a knowledge of general science by professional 
teachers 7 Mivht not mechanics also hokd ther 


os iE ial Maas sty es age 
a ‘Teachers’ Seminary, where those living in th 
vicinity might meet, and aid each other in their 
jrespousible and dignified prefession? Might not 


| 

| special meetings ? And might not each Lyceum be 
} 

| 

| 


| ladies resort thither once a week during the sum- 
} mer, and receive the water of life from the same 
fountain? And Mothers, too; where could they 
lero, to receive so much benefit from each other. i 

their dignified charge, their holy office, as at the 
Village Lyceum, where everything might be found 
eateulated to enlarge aud gratify those deathless 
jspirits to which they gave existence, as they were 
fast budding for tmmortality? What man, what 
wom my What child, migtt not be made wiser, bet- 

} 


jter, and — r, by such a fountain of knowledge? 
Of what tewn, village cr neighborhood, will the 


citizens withhold their hands from a work, whiel 


| 
| y ipsure rmselyves and “tr posterity the 
If the citizens of any town or village should | will insure to themselves and their posterity th 


blessings of wealil, and the dignity and happiness 
of enlightened minds, and pure and elevated 
hearts. —Fanily Leyeeus ie 
SILK IN NEW-HAM PSHIR E. 
[Extract of a letter from James Warker, Esq. of Frye 
burg, Me. to the Editor of the New England Farmer.] 





By the information I have received in your pa- 
per, I have begun the cultivation of silk. 1] have 
reeled and made one small skein of sewing silk 
this season, and hope to make a few ounces the 
next. I do not claim to be the first in the state. 





ted States, where a commodious Lyceum building | 
would not be good property. In our older settle- | 
ments, they are important, and easily procured ; in | 
newly scitled countries, they are nearly indispen- | 
sable, as some places for education and religious 
worship are necessary, and as it is difficult at the | 
outset to procure all the public buildings which | 
j might be desirable. 

A Lyceum would not only furnish accommoda- 
tions for a system of circuit teaching, to be given 

Every year and almost every day is placing} once in one or two wecks, but it might be used 
these social and republican institutions upon a/ for a daily school, and for religious w orship on the | ,) 
more permanent foundation. Experience is con-| sabbath; and through most of the western states | 
stantly bringing up new measures to increase their | furnish better accommodations than are at present 
interest and extend their usefulness. And 10 two | provided. 
steps are probably more important, than the erec-| It may he asked how these Lyceums can be | 
tion of commodious buildings, and a system of cir-| erected? To this question the answer is short. 
cuit teaching, each eminently calculated to aid the! Let fifty persons each take a share of twentyfive 
other, and both united capable of insuring com | dollars ; or a smaller number take fitiy shares of 





rere ee 
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| Class Room Class Room 














but I am the oa, I believe, in this vicinity. How 
profi itable it will I be, time only must determine. | 
find no insurmountable difficulties in the business. 

I was the first that ever culiivated hops to any 
considerable amount in Massachusetts or New 
Hampshire, and there were as many observations 
| made about the growing of hops when 1 began it 
on the farm where I now live, thirtythree vears 
since, as there are now about silk. ‘ One of my 
neighbors frankly told me that he thought it was 
like making cornstalk molasses in the time of the 
old Revolutionary war, to stop the West India 
trade in that article. Tf I succeed as well in the 
silk business as I have in hops, I shall think my 
labor not lost. 


[Extract of abitee from esis ry Corse, Ese. of Mon- 
treal, to the Editor of the New E ngland Farmer. ] 


“Tam much gratified at the continued attention 





plete success in any town or village in the United | twentyfive dollars each, and it would raise $1,250, | that horticultural affairs appear to receive in your 
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| as there has arisen some doubt, veo-| Persons now go from Manchester to Liverpool 
pecting the identity of two of our old favorite apples, | and back in the same day with great ease. — For- 
the Bourassa and Grise, [send you a poor specimen | merly they were generally obliged to be absent 


quarter, ane 


of each to settle the question ; these varieties were | the greater part of two days. More persons now 
much injured last winter ; 1 bad not over a dozen | travel on their own business, 


on five trees, and all our apples are uncom-| The railway is assessed to the parochial rates 


monly small and greatly deficient in flavor. Tal-jin all the parishes through which it passes :) 


j 
| 


so send you one of my Indian Prince apples which | though only 31 miles, it pays between 30001. and 
will be found past iis prime, but it is certain, that | 40001. per annum: in parochial rates. Coal pits 
the tree is very hardy. | have been sunk, and manufactorics established on 

* * * * * "Phere is nothing, I believe, more 
fatal to most plants than too great a degree of; and thus reducing the number of claimants for pa- 
moisture in the package —-the scions that I re- rochial relief. ‘The railway pays one fifth of the 
ceived from the London Horticultural Society | poor rates in the parishes through which it pas- 
vere packed perfectly dry, aud of eightyfour va- | ses ; fresh coal mines sunk, owing to the facilities 


the line, giving increased employment to the poor 


. . . . So y a ' ! 
ricties of pears and apples, I am not certain that! of carriage, and prices reduced. It is found ad- 


but one has missed.” | vantageous for the carriage of milk and garden 
| preduce ; arrangements about to be made for milk 
to be carried 15 miles at Is. for ten gallons, i.e. 
less than one farthing per quart. Mr Babbage ob- 
serves, in his book on the Economy of Mauufac- 
tures, ‘One point of view, in whieh rapid modes 


ERPFECTS OF RAILWAYS. 

The Mechanic’s Magazine gives a copy of the 
statement of the balance-sheet of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railroad, from the Ist July to 31st 
December, showing that the undertaking is going 
T'o this statement 


of conveyance increase the power of a country, 
on with increased prosperity deserves attention. On the Manchester Railroad, 
) t i ‘ase yer . “ P » ° 
; a ; ear : i for ex » above alfa million of persons trav- 
it adds the following abstract from the evidence pegs My : a nie Ppaay: l ’ 

. . . enn ; = y ac 1wersol {Oo se » 
sie tlie tnthaiiaedaaines oi? Whi Rinsie dled on te Lon- | ¢! annually ; and supposing cach person t ) save 
ion and Birmingham Railway Bill, 20 scandalous jonly one hour inthe time of transit between Man- 
aon are rine nam Iaiway ri}, SO Sé ancaavious- | z = oe : 
aiden ee too ilies i of taal lchester and Liverpool, a saving of five hundred 

rthrown ou AY ie ouse Of 40res -— 


GRafors the eatabiiahme *the Liverpool an ae 
Before the establishment of the Liver] 8 ia }ten hours each, is effected. 
shestpr Paslaurarc re were 98° rec ari ain . 

Manchester Railway, there were <2 regular and | tans to an addition to the actual power of the coun- 
about seven occasional extra coaches between | try of one hundred and sixtyseven men, without 
those places, which, if full, could only carry per 


Now this is equiva- 


increasing the quantity of food consumed, and it 
day 658 persons. lhe Railway from itseommence-) rould also be remarked that the time of the 

o oepernte? “ } ersons |] 1s , ths, an ave . . a. . 
ment earried 700,060 persons in 18 months, un av class of men thus supplied, is far more valuable 
erage of 1070 per day. It has not been stopped apt 


There has occurred but one fa- 


‘ ee than that of mere laborers. 
for a single day. 
tal accident in 18 months, 

10s. inside, and ds. outside. 


—- 5 . . an , - at 
inside, and 3s. Gd. outside, The time eceupied 


The fare by coach was | From the Hampshire Gazette 
By Railway it is 5s, | _- 

CATTLE SHOW. 
inmaking the journey by coach was four hours ;; The exhibitions at the annual Show and Fair 
vee quarters. All| last week were not very different from those of 
the coaches but one have ceased running, and! preceding years. 
that chiefly for the conveyance of parcels. The which are to be published hereafter, will notice 
mails all travel by the Railway, at a saving to | those things that deserve praise. The Hampshire 
Government of two-thirds of the expense. The Rangers from Amherst made a fine appearance. 
Railway ecaches are more commodious than oth-|Mr Lawrence, of Belchertown, delivered an ex- 

Hing is cheaper, safer and easier. cellent address. In the evening, Rev. Mr White 

A great deal of traftic, whieh used to go by other of Southampton, gave a judicious, discriminating 
roads, comes now by railway ; both titse and address on music, and the performances of the 
money are saved, though the length of the jour- choir under Mr Lucas furnished a treat to the loy- 
ney may be offen increased. The proportion of ers of music, 

t 


by Railway itis one hour and tt! 


7" ra i . ; > 
Che reports of the committees 


wo ’ t ! 
Ts. puc trave 





passengers carried by Railway over those carried PREMIUMS ON ANIMALS. 
<P ee ae ee —_ an te Weantee . ; . 

by coach, has Deen as twentytwo to ten in winter,| On Bulls. — Daniel Newhall, Jr. Conway ; 
and eighteen to ten in suminer. A regiment of John Frink, Northampton ; Elisha Clapp, Deer- 
soldiers has been carried by the Railway from! field ; Caleb Hubbard, Sunderland ; Jos« ph Con- 
Manchester to Liverpool in two hours, Gentle-| pable, Bernardston ; Cotton Graves, Sunderland ; 
men’s carriages are conveyed on trucks by Rail-| James B. Arms, Deerfield. 
Bull Calves. — Danicl 


Tie rate of earringe of goods is 10s. per ton — | Theodore 


} 








way. The locomotives travel in safety ater dark. Newhall, Jr. Conway ; 
Surt, Northampton ; Elisha Clapp, 
by canal it used to be Vs. per ton. Deerfield ; Lewis Stebbins, Springfield. 

_ “The time oeenpied in the journey by railway} Milch Cows. — Danicl Stebbins, Northampton ; 
is two honrs—by canal it is nwenty hours. The! W.W. Partridge, do. 


canals hive reduced their rates thirty per cent. 





2 years old Heifers.—Wenry Sargent, Spring- 
hester the same day tfield ; Charles P. Kingsley, Northampton ; Ly- 
they are received in Liverpool—by canal they} man Kingsley, do.; Wm. A. Howland, Conway ; 
were never delivered before ihe third day. Bs Daniel Newhall, Jr. do. ; Jonathan Strong, Jr. 
railway, goods, such as wine and spirits, are not, North umpton. 

subject to the pilferings which existed on the ea-{ Wor king Oxen.— Milton Smith, Goshen ; Dan- 
vals. The saving to manufacturers in the neigh-| je] Ne whall, Jr. Conway ; Ira Clapp, Chester- 
borhood of Manchester, in the eat riage of cotton! field ; ‘izekiel Wood, do. ; 1. C. Bates, Northamp- 
alone has been £20,000 per annum.  Some!ton ; Di niel Williams, Goshen ; Benjamin Ashley, 


Goods are delivered in Man 





} 


y 1 TA te 5OO rear y ince } 
houses of business save 500I. a year in carriage.’ West Sj >ringfield. 


| Cattle for Stall. — H. KK. Starkweather, Nort!- 
jampton ; John Fitch, Hatfield; Henry Shepherd 
Northampton ; George Cook, do.; Elisha Graves, 
do. ; Henry Strong, do. 


| 
| Sheep. — Eleazer Coleman, Southampton ; Elea- 
zer Judd, Westhampton ; Roswell Hubbard, 
Northampton ; FE, C. Hunt, do. ; Asahel Pome 
roy, do.; Eleazer Judd, Westhampton. 

Swine.-— Consider Cole, Chesterfield ; Samuc! 
| Wright, Northampton ; Roswell Hubbard, do. ; 
Theodore Wright, do. 

Horses. — Davis Baker, Prescott; Medad Vin- 
‘ton, Amherst ; Horace Cole, Chesterfield ; John 
| Frink, Northampton ; Salathiel Judd, South Had- 


ley. 


| The Yankees For ever.” —Under this head, the 
| Journal of Commerce mentions the fxet, that Bos- 


"| ton has given 5 or GOOO dollars to the Cape de 


| Verd sufferers; Portland, 1800; Newburyport, 
| G00; Salem as much; Bangor, 348; Hallowell, 
300 ; Augusta, 171; and Gorham, 130. Charles- 
‘town also has contributed 7 or 800, and other 
| towns near us in proportion. New York, it seems, 
ihas so far given a pittance of $1000! 
| The vile Yankees! the sordid Yankees! the 
| miserly, penurious Yankees! how often are those 


| . . . . 
| epithets applied in conversation by southern blood 


| thousand hours, or fifty thousand working days of | and chivalry ; and how readily would New York 


award herself the palm of liberality over New 
| England! God forgive us, if we do sometimes 
feel chafed at the éalumnies on New England, so 
‘familiar to the lips of her southern libeliers! and 
lif we dosometimes show our deeds as an ofiset to 
‘this foul-mouthed detraction, we hope, it will not 
New England has 
jnlways been in the very van of benevolence and 
{ philanthropy. 


! be reckoned as vain boasting. 


Abused, libelled, despised and 
scorned as she is, she has done more for the holy 
| cause of charity, than all the rest of the Union put 
| together.—.Vewburyport Herald, 

Wood Culling —An experienced agriculturist 
}informs us that he considers it as an established 
ifact, that the same forest land which produces 
sixty cor!s of wood per acre when cut once in 
twenty years, would produce ninety cords, if the 
wood were cut three times during the same peri- 
od. He thinks that the rapidity of the growth of 
wood depends much upon the frequenty of cut 


iting; and that wood-land in general would yield 


a far greater profit, if cleared as often as once in 
six or eight years.--Dedham Advertiser. 


Straw.—The Genesee Farmer recommends to 
spread straw upon land intended for corn, and 
plough it in. This may be done by a hand fol. 
lowing the plough and raking it into the furrow, 
which should be deep. One ploughing to sufiice. 
The effects of the straw are not felt very much til 
about the time of earing, when fermentation is 
powerful, and abundance of gases are evolved, 
which are taken up by the corn, and cause full 
ears of large kernels. 

Steam.— Loads amounting to 100 tons have 
been propelled from Liverpool to Manchester, a 
distance of thirty miles, in one hour and a half, 
on the Rail Road! It would take 100 horses a 
whole day to perform the same work. 


Life of Man.—Man passes his life in reasoning 
on the past, in complaining of the present, and in 
trembling for the future. 
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C ONCORD CATTLE SH OW. 
LIST OF PREMIUMS. 

On Farms.—To Flijai Fiske of Waltham, Ist 
premium, $25; Moses Whitney of Stow, next, 
$15; Eli Rice of Marlboro’, next, $10; Abraham 
How, do. gratuity, $5. 

On Mulberry Trees. — Micah M. Rutter of East 
Sudbury, $25; Joel Fox, Jr. of Dracut, $15, 

Ploughing Match. — Double teams—James Bar- 
rett of Concord, $17; Silas Conant off do. #10 ; 
Sherman Barrett, do. $7, Single teams — J eodb 
Baker of Lincoln, $10; as ploughman, $3; Cyrus 
Stow of Concord, $6, as ploughman #3; William 
Blood of Concord, #4, as ploughman $2. 

On Working Oxen. — Sherman Barrett of Con- 
cord, Ist premium, $10; Winthrop E. Faulkner 
of Acton, next, $8 ; Silas Conant of Concord, next, 
86; Timothy Seecke of Lincoln, next, $5; Sam- 
uel Hoar, 2d do. next, $4; Stephen Patch of Con- 
cord, next, $3. 

On Fat Oxen.—Caleb Wetherbee of Marlboro’, 
Ist premium, $8; Ichabod Stow of Stow, next, 
$5; Silas Holden of Acton, a gratuity of $3. 

On Milch Cows.—Wm. Watts of Concord, for 
best milch cow, $12; Aaron Chaffin of Acton, 
next best, $10; Peter Fletcher, next best, $8; 
Sullivan Thayer of Marlborough, next best, $6; 
Moody Moore of Waltham, best Milch Heifer un- 
der 3 years, $8; Daniel Giles of Concord, next 
hest, $5. 

On Neat Cattle. — James P. Barrett of Ashby, 
for best bull, $12; Isaac H. Jones of Weston, next 

best, $8; David Blood of Pepperell, 3 year old 
Steer, $7; Jonas Goodnow of Framingham, next 
best, $5; James Brown of do. 2 year old Steers, 
36; Tesiai Green of Carlisle, next best, $4; Ed- 
ward Rice of Marlboro’, 1 year old Steers, $3 ; 
Joel Conant of Acton, for best calf, 85; Ichabod 
Everett of Billerica, next best, $3; Lewis Hol- 
brook of Sherburne, two premiums for 2 year old 
Heifers, $10; Paul Adams of Concord, best 1 
year old do. $5; Phillip A. Mentzer of Stow, next 
best, $3. 

On Swine.— Jesse Mathews, of Lincoln, for 
best Boar, $8; George M. Barrett of Concord, 
next best, $6; John Mackay of Weston, best Sow, 
8; Tarrant P. Merriam of Concord, next best, 
#6; George M. Barrett of do. for best pigs, $6; 
Abishia Brown of do. next best, $3. 

On Butter. — Abner Wheeler of Framingham, 
for the best firkin of butter, $10; Michael Cros- 
by of Bedford, next best, $8; Eldridge Merriam 
of do. next best, $5 ; Augustus Tuttle of Concord, 
next best, $3; Abraham Prescott of Westford, 
next best, $2. 

Cider. — Jonathan Rice Marlboro’, for best ci- 
der, $8; Joseph Sanger, 2d, Sherburne, next best, 
$2. 

Broadcloths, Flannels, Carpets, &c.— Rock Bot- 
tom Company, for broadcloths, $7; Zadock Rog- 
ers, Tewkesbury, plaincloth, $6; Stephen Jones, 
Ashby, next best, $4; Betsey Jewett, Pepperell, 
piece cassimere, $2; for best flannels, $5; Hearth 
Rug, $4; Wm. Adams, Chelmsford, best carpet, 
88; Mrs Abrain Prescott, Westford, next best, 
$5; Martha B. Edwards, do. next best, $3; Re- 
hecca Penniman, Carlisle, best coverlet, $4; Sa- 
rah P. Loring, Groton, next best, $3; Polly Rog- 
ers, Tewkesbury, best blanket, $3; Betsey Jew- 
ett, Pepperell, next best, $2; Barsheba Fiske, 

Lincoln, next best, $3 ; Lucy Stone, do. next best, 
$2. 





Straw wid Grass fiennets, — Mary Rice: Fre- 
mingham, Straw Bonnet, $3; Ann Hartwell, Lit- 
tleton, next best $2. 

Leather. — Benj. Dix Littleton, best sole leath- 
er, $4; Peter Pletcher, Stow, best ealf skins, $3. 

Boots and Shoes. — Otis Allen, Weston, 3 pair 
cow-hide boots, $4; Robbins & Thurston, Con- 
cord, ladies’ shoes, #3: do. 3 pair ladies’ boots, 
gratuity, &2, 


Fruits. — Thomas Wheeler, Lincoln, for Peach- | 
Charles 


es, $3; do. do. Winter Apples, 3; 
Wheeler, do. 82; Warren Larrabee, Framing- 
ham, do. 81; Nathaniel Bennett, do. Grapes, 
S81; ; Moses Whitne Vs Stow, for Keg Plums, S1; 
Cyrus Wheeler, Concord, W atermelons, S81; Hen- 
ry Robbins, Apples, 82; Abel Jones, Acton, Pip-' 


pin Apples, $2,50; ‘Timothy Davis, Billerica, for | 


Apples, $1,50; Micah Leland, Sherburne, do. $1. 


the duty assigned them, and submit the following 

Report: 

The County of Middlesex has been in former 
times almost exclusively devoted to agriculture, 
and her proximity to the great capital of the State 
has always given her a good market and render- 
ed this interest valuable. It is only within a few 
years that she could be said to be a manufacturing 
county —now her manufactures are among the 
most valuable and perfect of any in the United 
States. Every year adds to the variety and value 
of her fabrics — new combinations of power ap- 
plied to new purposes are constantly going for- 
ward ; but how much farther her manufactures 
are to be extended and perfected will mainly de- 
pend on the policy of the Government in protect- 
ing domestic industry. A great change in the 
pursuits of the people of this county has taken 
place since the organization of this Society in 
1819; one of whose principal objects has ever 
been the encouragement of Manufactures. It is 
not pretended, however, that the increase of man- 
ufactures is to be attributed to the small pittance 
which it has been the custom of this Society to of- 
fer for the best specimens of broadcloths, cassi- 
meres, satinets, flannels, cotton cloths, &c. No, 
the cause is rather to be found in the spirit of en- 
terprise, and the desire to excel in manufacturing 
a good article in order to find the best market and 
to obtain the best profit—and we do not suppose 
a yard of cloth more has been made by our great 
manufacturing establishments, or that it has been 
better made in consequence of our premiums. 
But we say the change has been recent and rapid, 
and that it has been beneficial to the whole com- 
munity. The farmer finds a better market, the 


/otism that the nation would he ruined ; 











then it was that loud Jamentations were heard; 
our mothers declared in the excess of their patri- 
take away 
from us, said they, our spinning and weaving, you 
take our all, and little else remains for us and our 
daughters to do; like our friends of South Caro- 
lina, they were ready (if a convention had been 
called) to nullify water-looms by the hundred, and 


jall for the good of the country. 


This feeling was prevalent for years, and we 
think our mothers were in the rglt— and that, 
supposing the evil to be as great as they thought it 
to be, this feeling was dictated by the soundest 
principles of political economy, because industry 
is admitted to be wealth and the only substantial 
wealth of a community: and if you deprive soci- 
ety of its accustomed industry, you deprive them 
of their means of living. They erred, it is true, 


The Committee on Manufactures have attended to ™ placing too much reliance on spinuing and 
'weaving, and did not apprehend that there were 
other channels into which their industry might be 


| profitably directed. 


But the spinning wheel was not suffered to dic 
Withont many a pathetic eulogy to its honored 
memory. Often have we heard our mothers Ja- 
ment the neglect and contempt with which this 
perverse generation treated them. Why, said 
they again, why do you not reflect that this same 
neglected animal carried the country safely through 
the war of the revolution ; ; it supplied your armies 
with clothing, protected them against the colds of 
the north, and the heats of the south, and was un- 
der Providence the salvation of the country. And 
not only so, but the time was, when no dwelling- 
house was properly furnished without them — no 
daughter received her marriage portion without a 
large and a foot wheel—it was an honor to any 
fair damsel to have a spinning wheel and to know 
how to use it too; and such was the desire to let 
the world know that it was used, that it generally 
stood in the entry near the front door, so that all 
interested (the young gentleman, too, as he passed 
by) might take notice and govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. Then the music of this much neglected 
instrument was highly extolled, it was far preferable 
to any heard in these degenerate days; they would 
give more to hear “Sweet Home” played on a 
spinning wheel, than all the piano-fortes in cre- 
ation !—it was so solid and so thrilling withal, that 
it gave an impulse to ali who heard it. But now, 
the poor spinning wheel is doomed to be packed 
away, neglected and forgotten, among the rubbish 
of old chairs, side saddles and panniers, in the 
garrets of our houses. But time has set all things 
right; the spinning wheel is not cared for in this 


mechanic and laborer better employment and bet- | generation — the fears of our good mothers have 


ter pay, and its good effects are unusually seen 
and felt. 

Now there is in all communities a class of per- 
sons, to whom all change is unwelcome; no mat- 
ter whether the change be for the better or for the 
worse, it is nevertheless a change and as such is 
to be deprecated. It was so in 1804, when wa- 
ter power was applied to the spinning of cotton. 
Previous to that time nearly all our cloths were 
household manufactures, in regard both to spin- 





ning and weaving; and it was supposed lyy our 
respected mothers that the spinning business would 
be endangered by this novel invention of sp inning 
by water, and they viewed it as an evil omen. 
But 1816, when it was known that water power 





bad been applied to weaving as well as sy inning, 





proved groundless —the government still stands, 
though rather shabbily administered —the sun 
rises and sets as usual — our elections, thanksgiv- 
ings aud new years’ days, come and go just as 


‘they used to do twenty years ago—another genera- 


tion has risen np who know not Joseph, and who 
think they have a perfect right to sneer at the 
spinning wheel because they live in a free coun- 
try. But as we have before intimated, our atten- 
tion is now to be directed to the promotion of 
household manufactures — and here we discover 
the skill and industry of our fair friends, Their 
attention has lately been turned to fine needle 
work, many beautiful specimens of which are an- 
nually exhibited at our Shows. We venture to 
predict that this branch of female industry will be 
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still more perfected, and that it will be a source of 
sure and profit. The opinions of society have 
iged for the letter in regard to domestic man- 
ufactures — it is now unfashionable to sneer at 
everything that has nof crossed the water. The 
work of our own hands is held in the highest es- 
teem — this is right — it shows the return of good 
taste. The manufacture of Palm Leaf Hats and 
Straw Bonnets, has proved a source of great profit 
to the community within the last three years ; the 
Jatter will always be a manufacture of families. 


plea 


chat 


Water power we think cannot be here applied — 
and if the fair manufacturers will but keep the 
price at about cight dollars a bonnet, they will al- 
ways continue to be fashionable. The shape may 
‘ nay ehange did we say—who ever 


change —! 
knew a lady's honnet to continue to be fashiona- 
ble in the same form and shape for more than a 
No, the form and shape changes as of- 
ten as the moon, and some of the late forms were 
about as much t& be dreaded as the comet. But 
this is all right —it keeps the trade in motion and 
encourages the manufacture of them; and, as we 
are appointed to judge of these matters, we are de- 
termined to stand by the ladies as long as we can 
speak or write, 

We have said that great changes have taken 
place within a few years. We take the liberty 
io predict that the time is soon to arrive when au- 
It will be a! 


month ? 





other great change will be effected. 
common occurrence in a few years to see a lady 
dressed in silk of her own raising, and it will be 
ascommon to see an orchard of mulberry trees, as 
it is now to see an orchard of apple trees. Why 
should it not be so? experiment has fully proved 
our soil and climate to be fitted for it — our enter- 
prise and skill are amply sufficient to cultivate the 
tree, grow the worm, and manufacture the silk — 
and nothing need prevent us from being a great 
silk growing community. We ask of the ladies 
the liberty of giving them a little advice — we 
know your power — we know that you govern us, 
though we pretend to be the lords of creation— 
now exert your influence. Let each of our fair 
friends, who happily have a partner, and the same 
advice will apply to those who have one in expec- 
tation, just tell him to set the mulberry tree and 
make a begiuning before another Anniversary of 
this Society. If he wants information, tell him to 
buy one of Cobb’s Manual, it costs but 25 cents, 
and to set himself about it in earnest and the work 
ishalf done. 

Our limited time will not allow us to say much 
more. In regard to the present show, the num- 
ber of entries has been less than common in some 
articles, and there has been more competition in 
others. We should be pleased to say a good 
word to every lady who has given in her mite to 
grace our show; all deserve credit for their in- 
genuity and taste, but to those to whom we have 
granted premiums or gratuities, we presume noth- 
ing need be said— but to those who are not so 
fortunate, we say, do not leave our exhibition be- 
cause you have this day been unsuccessful, but 
persevere and youshall be rewarded. 

DANIEL SHATTUCK, Chairman. 


| 
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QUEBEC AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Sixteenth Annual Cattle Show Exhibition 
and Ploughing Match of this Society took place at 
Hedley Lodge, near this city, on Thursday the 4th 
of Ociober. The attendance was better than could 


| There were also some fine cows of the old Cana- 


be expected from the state of the weather; but 
the prevalence of the storm, for the two preceding 
days, prevented any cattle or produce being brought 
from any great distance, and the show was very 
The samples of grain and garden stuffs, 


| 
| inferior. 
‘although some of them were good, showed the ef- 
| ly wanting. 
}ropean ploughs entered, all of which did good 


fects of an unfavorable season, Fruit was entire- 


Only seven Canadian and four Eu- 


} work, showing a general improvement in this op- 
eration of agric ulture, The thinness of the show 


was relieved in some measure by the fine stock of 
cattle belonging to A. Anderson, Esq. and Mr Mur- 
ray, farmer at Beauport; Mr Simpson of the Mon- 
treal Bank, has also sent his stock of Ayrshire 
| cows of a very fine breed, and in some points su- 
| perior to those previously in the country. Among 
\Mr Anderson’s stock was a dun-colored bull calf, 
of five months and a half, of a mixed English and 
Ayrshire breed, which, for size and beauty, sur- 
passed anything of the age previously exhibited. 


dian breed, which, in many respects, maintained 
ite superiority for general usefulness. Besides the 
taste and emulation which are naturaliy excited by 
the inspection of fine animals, those who assisted 
at the meeting had the opportunity of examining 
the improvements on Mr Anderson’s farm, on 
which there are no less than thirty arpents in 
green crops this year, seven of which are turnips 
in drills, admitted by all to be equal to anything in 
that culture in Great Britain, and one bundred 
thousand plants of cabbages also in drills, all pre- 
paratory to grain crops, hay and rich pasture. Mr 
Anderson has also very extensively introduced live 
thorn hedges, which, it is now shown by experi- 
ence, will do as well in this climate as in England. 
— Mercury. 


PUTREFACTION, 

Extract of a letter from Dr Waterhouse, published in 
the Boston Courier. 

How many of us, blind mortals, are led by the 
nose into error! [tis a common opinion that pu- 
trefaction, and the bad smell thence arising, will 
infallibly generate contagious or infectious distem- 
pers. If this were actually the case, what would 
become of tanners, curriers, butchers, glue and 
cat-gut makers — not to mention surgeons? The 
putrefaction of animal substances is less dangerous 
to human life than confined air, or the effluvium of 
any one body whatever; whether the body be a 
rose, a pink, a lily, or a dead rat. The nose isa 
faithful sentinel to the out-post of life; but nei- 
ther that nor the other ones, the eye,and the 
tongue, are infallible guards. 1 had rather sleep, 
after all, to the leeward of S ’s famous 
piggery, than in a canopied and curtained room, 
in which were placed pots full of the most beauti- 
ful and sweet smelling flowers our finest gardens 
afford. They have an effluvia, especially the yel- 
low ones, pernicious to health and dangerous to 
life. Nor would I sleep in a close room, with sev- 
eral dishes of chlorides or chlorine; because, if it 
chase away a stench, it may leave behind a poison. 





PRESERVATION OF BACON. 

Sir— In the Genesee Farmer of June 30th, I 
noticed an article on the preservation of bacon, by 
means of charcoal, which meets my views perfect- 
ly. Charcoal is certainly the best antiseptic that 


| bark mill, would be reduced abou: fine enough. 
An inch or two of the coal, laid in the bottom of 
cask or box, and the hams laid on it in close or- 
ider, then covered with charcoal, then another lay- 


;a 
iwi 


er of hacon, covered in like manner, and so pro- 
ceeding with layer after layer, covering each with 
charcoal, T think it will be perfectly secure against 
any rancidity, taint or worms. R. M. W. 
[.M. ¥. Farmer, 
Fine ofl wens ‘hester is known to be one 
of the best cattle markets in the Commonwealth. 
We not Jess than 1500 oxen and steers 
were at the yards of our neighbors within the last 





suppose 


three weeks, and most of them disposed of satisfae- 
torily. Among the number, were 186 from Madi- 
son County, N. Y., driven by Mr Alpheus Morse ; 
56 pair of which were working oxen; and we 
think a more just proportioned and improved 
drove have not visited any market for many years. 
They were principally if not entirely sold out, at 
the yard of William Reed, at the Green Tree ; and 
at prices which will probably induce their propri- 
etor to visit our market in future seasons. One 
pair five years old, were sold for $130; and ten 
pairs at upwards of S100 per yoke, When itis 
known that wery fine cattle will command a supe- 
rior price, it should, and will undoubtedly offer an 
inducement to those who raise stock, to select the 
best breeds. —— Village Record. 





The Mind Fever. — Of the causes of disease, 
anxiety of mind is one of the most frequent and 
important. When we walk the streets of large 
commercial towns, we can scarcely fail to remark 
the hurried gait and care-worn features of the well 
dressed passengers. Some young men, indeed, 
we may see, with countenances possessing natural 
cheerfulness and color; but these appearances 
rarely survive the age of manhood. Cuvier closes 
an eloquent description of animal existence and 
change, with the conclusion that “ life is a state of 
force.” What he would urge in a physical view, 
we may more strongly urge in a moral. Civiliza- 
tion has changed our character of mind as well as 
of body. We live in a state of unnatural excite- 
ment: unnatural, because it is partial, irregular, 
and excessive. Our muscles waste for want of 
action: our hervous system is worn out by excess 
of action.—— T'hackrah, on the Effects of Arts, §c. 

Bricks for Green-house Flues.— At the Sala- 

mander Works in New York, are made bricks for 

the tops for the green-house flues, with a circu- 

lar basin or hollow on the upper side, which will 

hold about a pint of water each. When the flue 

is heated the water is evaporated, furnishing, when 

the number of bow! bricks is sufficient, any re- 

quired degree of moisture. We should suppose 

this method would answer, in a very considerable 

degree, as a substitute for watering green-house 

plants, and serve to equalize the temperature, — 

MN. Y. Farmer. 





Wm. Prince & Sons, have sent to the lucky ed- 
itor of the N. Y. Commercial, a bouquet of 50 va- 
rieties of Dahlias, and promise to show him 300 
varieties Shortly. ‘I'hey say that this magnificent 
plant bids fair to rival in splendor and variety the 
Tulip and Rose. We like the comment of the 
Jommerecial on this present. He says, “ people 
should always take good care of their editors, as 





we know of, and I think if run through a tanner’s 








well as clergyman.” — Daily Adv. 
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the front, and should terminate about two feet ly done by the addition of a little hot water, thay 


ought to be put before one horse. The advanta- 
ges of this rack are numerous: in the first place 
——— ; the hay is easily put into it, and renders a hay loft 

FARMER’S WORK FOR NOVEMBER. | over the stable unnecessary ; which ought to be an 

It is now quite time to be preparing for the vis- | inducement to the builder to make the stable as 
itations of winter. You will, therefore, as soon as lofiy as it ought to be, and render the ventilation 
possible barricade your buildings All the hay that is put into this 
sions of frost, and secure pleasant 4 manger will be eaten; but in the common rack it 
winter quarters for yourself, family, ¢ 





Boston, Wednesday Evening, Nov. 7, 1832. 









inst the intru- | unnecessary. 
somifortable 











subsistence and comfort. The only kind of banks on, Whereby a considerable quantity is often wast- 
with which farmers in general should have any'ed. It prevents the hay-seeds or dust from full- 
dealings are those which serve to keep frost out of jing upon the horse, or into his eyes; and what is 
hiscellar. Your doors should be listed, your win- | of considerable importance, though seldom attend- 
dows wedged, and every crack and crevice made ed to, there will be an inducement to the horse 
air tight, by which means you may not only save | keeper to give the horse hay in small quantities at 
fuel, but avoid colds, coughs, and consequent con-  g time, and frequently from the little trouble which 


estics, CAl- | js well known that a large portion of the hay is of- | 
tle and all other animals dependent on you for! ten pulled down upon the Jitter and trodden up- | 


sumptions. 

You will, likewise, please to direet your atten- 
tion to your stables, stalls and racks for cattle, &ec. 
We will make some remarks on the subject of sta- 
bles. “A stable,” said Dr Deane, “ should have an 
open and airy situation, and be as free as possible 
from mud and wetness. The floor should be built 
ofpine planks, not on a level, but descending back- 


wards, that the stale may not remain under the | 


horses, so that they may rewain dry and clean, 

“ As a horse is a cleanly avimol, hen roosts, hog 
styes, and necessary houses should not be too near 
to his apartment. A stable should lave windows 
to open and shut, that fresh air may be letin when 
the weather is hot, and it should be tight and 
warm in winter. Otherwise the great vicissitudes 
ef heat and cold will do much hurt to the animals ; 
and the more as being tied up, they cannot use 
much motion, Some of the windows should be 
glass, because horses are fond of light. And it is 
better fur their eyes that they be not confined at 
all to total darkness in the day time.” 

A lofty stable is recommended by White, (Trea- 
tise on Vet. Med. p. 1,) fifteen or twenty, but never 
less than twelve feet high, with an opening in the 
ceiling for ventilation. The floor he preters is 
of brick or lime-stone, inclining not more from the 
manger to the gutter than aninchina yard. Some 
litter, he says, should always be allowed fora 
horse to stale upon, which should be swept away 
as often us is necessary. ‘This with a pail or two 
of water, thrown upon the floor, and swept off, 
while the horse is at exercise, will keep the stable 
perfectly clean and free from offensive smells. 

“The depth of a stable should never be less 
than twenty feet, nor the height less than twelve. 
the width ofa stall should not be less than six feet 
clear. But when there is sufficient room, it isa 
much better plan to allow the horse a space of ten 
or twelve feet, where he may be loose and exer- 
cise himself a litle. This will be an effectual 
means of avoiding swollen heels, and a great re- 
lief to horses that are worked hard. With respect 
to the rack and manger, White prefers the former 
on the ground [floor] resting three feet high, eigh- 
teen inches deep from front to back, and five feet 
in length. The rack he prefers being closed in 
front, though some farmers prefer it open, alleg- 
ing that horses while lying down, will thus be en- 
abled to eat if they choose. A close fronted rack, 
however, is better adapted for saving hay. The 
back part of the rack should be an inclined plane 
made of wood ; should be graduelly sloped towards 





| 


attends putting it into the rack. The saving of 


hay, which may be effected by the use of this rack 
is so apparent that it need not be dwelt upon. A 


| great saving may also be made in oats, by so fas- 


' 








teving the borse’s head during the time of feeding 
that he cannot throw any of them out of the man- 
ger. This kind of rack and inanger, from being 
boarded in front will effectually prevent the litter 
from being kept constautly under the horse’s head 
and eyes, by which he is compelled to breathe the 
vapors which arise from it. It will also prevent 
him from getting his head under the manger, as 
sometimes happens, by which means, not unfre- 
quently, the poll evil is produced. The length of 
the halter should be only four feet from the head- 
stall to the rivg through which it passes; this will 
admit of his lying down with ease, and that is all 
which is required. The ring should be placed 
close to the side where the manger is, and not in 
the centre of the stall. The side of the stall should 
be sufficiently high and deep to prevent the hors- 
es from biting and kicking each other. When the 
common rack and manger are preferred, the rack 
staves should be perpendicular, and brought near- 
ly down to the manger, and this may easily be 


done without the necessity of a hay loft, and the | 


manger may be made deep and wide as described. 

“The window of the stable should be at the 
southeast end, and the door at the opposite end, 
The window should be as high as the ceiling will 
admit of, and in size proportioned to that of the 
stable. In one of twelve feet high, it need not 
come down more than four feet, and it will then 
he eight feet from the ground, and out of the way 
of being broken. The frame of the window should 
he movable upon a pivot in the centre, and open- 
ed by means of a cord, running over a pulley in 
the ceiling, and fastened by means of another 
cord. With a window of this kind, in a stable of 
three or four horses, no other ventilation will be 
required ; a person never need be solicitous about 
finding openings for the air to enter, where there 
is sufficient room above and means for its escape. 
A stable thus constructed will he found conducive 
to the health and comfort of horses, and will af- 
ford an inducement to the horse-keeper to attend 
to every little circumstance which may contribute 
to cleanliness. He will not allow the smallest bit 
of dung to remain swept up at one end of the sta- 
ble as it usually is. The pails should be kept out- 
side, and not standing about the stable as_ they 
commonly are. If it isnecessary to take off the 
chill from water, it is much better and more easi- 


down. Such a rack will hoid more than ever by suffering it to stand in the stable.” — Loudon, 


| 
| 


Isabella Grapes. — This delicious fruit appears 
to thrive well at Nantucket. We understand the 
Aaron Mircneny, Ese. of that place, las this 
year raised 2575 bunches of grapes from one vine. 
planted in 1829, when it was but ene year old 
from the slip. From another young vine planted 
in 1830, he has raised 245 bunches; the Jatter 
vine grew 114 feet the past season. 


Nantucket Pumpkins.— We lately noticed in the 
garden of the Hon. Levi THaxver in Wat rtown, 
avery encouraging product of this grand vegeta. 
ble, so peculiarly dear to Yankees during Thanks. 

giving week. From one seed he has raised 13 
pumpkins, the largest of which weighed 24 }hs 


| the smallest 15 Ibs., the aggregate 235 Ibs. The 
i seed of this varieyy of pumpkins was obtained froy, 
| Nantucket; it has a very hard shill, but fine close 


| grain, and is highly worthy of cultivation: 


Mr Woepsworrh has lett at the office of 1) 
| New England Farmer, a specimen of a very neg 


| Supporter for such flowers as are generally tied wy 
j With sticks in pots. They are made by Mr Jon 


TR 


TANIFORD of Lechmore Point, of flint glass, en- 
amelled with threads of any color, and fancifi 
shape, and will cost but about 124 cts. each, 
They make a truly beautiful appearance. 


| 
| 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Saturpiy, Nov. 3, 1832, 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

Apples. —By Daniel Chandler, Lexington, a 
sweet apple from the orchard of Nathan [arring- 
ton; a good bearer, middling size ; free from th 
curculio, and considered a desirable apple for 
baking, 

sy Jonathan Warren of Weston, a seedling 
called the Robberis apple. Red streaked, Jarg 
size, flavor very fine, and well worth cultivating, 
Also, a seedling resembling the greening ; not in 
eating; a promising fruit. 

By Benj. V. French, the Black Apple, not 
worth cultivating; and the Lyscom Apple from 
Westborough ; a liandsome fruit, of middling qual- 
ity. Also, the Patterson Apple, trem Nori) boro’; 
an apple worth cultivating, and fully answering 
the annexed description. 

Pears. -~ By Elijah Vose, Esq. Napoleon pears, 

fully sustaining their former good character. 

By order of the Committee on fruits, &e. 
BENJ. V. FRENCH. 


Boston, October 31, 1/82. 


Bens. V. Frencu, Ese. 

Sir — Accompanying this I send you a fair specimen, 
without selection, of apples from the tree in Northbor- 
ough, which I extolled so highiy to you. | am sorry te 
say, however, that I find them so much less inviting 
than they were in 1798, when I resided in Northbor- 
ough, that I hesitated much whether to send them. They 
appear to be less sound, and not so red, and have lost one 
third at least of their size. It is known there by the 
name of the Patterson apple in consequence of i/s crow- 
ing on the farm, which belonged to the father of our fel- 
low citizen, Enoch Patterson. Many scions have been 
taken from it to Boylston and to the central part of Con- 
necticut. I have not learned much of the succes: of the 
grafts other than that they flourish best in a tree having 
as near as possible the same acidity. They are consid- 
ered as best fit for eating in December, but will keep 
until March or April, retaining their juice and flavor. 








There are two trees on this farm bearing the same 
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kind of apple and both ot spontaneous growth. The oldest | 
tree was first in blossom 380 years ago, and attained its 
utmost grow h about 50 years since. The trunk is 30 | 
es in dia veter five feet from the grount, w hen the | 
branch s commence and extend themselves about 15 | 
feet horizontally. The he ight is 25 to 50 feet. It is re- 
markable that it bears more or less every year and the | 
quantity in any one yearis supposed to be 20 


inch 


greate 
bushels. 
The younger tree is situated about fifty rods from the 
gther; and filly years ago was five inches in diameter, 
and now about thirty ; and about five feet from the 
cround uivides into three branches and shaping itself like 
the elder. ‘The soilin which they grow is rich, moist 
and rocky, and such as I should say the apple tree de- 
lighis in. Mr Patterson | think will confirm what I say, 
and perhap» give you some additional particulars. The 


specimen | nd you ccmports so illy with my first state- | 


ment, that! really wish you might interrogate him on 
the suoject lest you may consider it exaggerated and fan- 
Respectfully your humble servant, 

HENRY GASSETT. 


eiful. 


Paris and its Historical Scenes. — Litiy & 
Warr have just published the 27th and 2eth Nos. 
of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, con- 
taining Paris, and its Historical Scenes, vol. 11, ; the 
Revolution of 1830, embellished with beautiful 
copper-plate and wood engravings. Price 40 cts. 
anumber. Published under the superintendence 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 


or 
a 


ledge. 
& 


To Correspondents. 
Ve are obl'ged to defer this week several favors, among 
are an interesting letter from H. Lona@worrn, 
f Cincinnati, to Gen. Dearzorn, on the culture of 
the vine, and the mote of making wine from native 
grapes: and one from * A Subseriber” in Plymouth coun- 
ty, asking fora remedy against the ravages of the mice 


which 
Esq. 





ull trees, 


eed 


among {i 








an ene 


Grape Vines, &c. &c. 

ISABELLA. Catawba, Black Harmburg, Oval Purple, 
French Black, Constantia, White Chasselas, Ferrotl, Na- 
poleon, White Muscat, some of each very large, Barce- 
jona, Black and White Muscate!. Palomino, Mantua, 
Castellana, and Mantua de Pila, Heorario, etc. ete. — 
Pear Stocks, Peach and Plum Trees, Buttonwood, Elm, 
Horse Chesnut, White Ash, Rock Maple, Beach and 
English Oak Trees, all suitable for transplanting, and 
raised from Seed — Rose Bushes, and other flowering | 
Shrubs, and a‘few Scoich Gooseberry Bushes and Quince 
Trees. 

ALSO, 20 or 30 tons English salt hay, 180 bushels po- 
tatoes, 100 small white cedar posts, suitable for Vine 
Prelises, 500 bamboo poles, for sale by the subscriber, 

Congress 3oston. 


at Dorchester, or at 74 Stre 
ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 





7 
{ ‘3 


v s 


November, 6. 


—— — 


Morus Multicanlis, 
FOR SALE at the Nursery of William Kenrick, in 
Newton, at &1 each, $5 for six, or $9 per doz. $67 per 
hundred. Packing included. 
ALSO, Shade trees of extra si 
nuts, Eum, Hornse-Cursnuts, and WrepinG WIL- 
Lows, for streets and avenues. 


ZeS, 


i 
Orders may be seut by mail or left with the general 
agent, J. B. Russet, at the New England Farmer of- | 


fice and Seed Sto:e, No. 504 North Market Street. 
Nov. 7. 


Bremen Geese. 

JOHN PERRY has for sale on his farm at Sherburne, 
ae eee of pure bleod. Also, 
afew hundred White Mulberry trees, four years old. 

For information please apply to Mir Hollis, Quincy 


Market, or to the subscriber on his farm. 
Nov. 7. JOHN PERRY. 


Pigs for Sale. 


FOR SALE, two pigs of anexcellent breed. Inquire 


atthe Agricultural Warehouse, No. 504 North Market 
Street. . 


Noy 7. 


of the BuTtTer- | 


Winships’ Brighton Botanic Gardens and 
Nurseries, 
Situated on the Mill Dam Road froa Boston to Wa- 
tertown, about an equal distance from the Mansion 
House, Cattle Fair, and Franklin Hotels. 


FOR SALE, a very extensive variety of Apples, Pears, | mental trees and 


Peaches, Plums, Cherries. Apricots, Nectarines, Mul. 
berries, Sheplerdia or Buffalo Berry trees, 
Raspberries, Grape Vines; all the varieties of Stuaw- 
berries iu cultivation, with superior kinds of Gooseberries ; 
also sixteen kinds of Currants, most of them new, and 
highly esteemed for their excellent qi alities 

A great collection of Ornamental Trees, — English 
Meuntain Ash ; Weeping do. ; Silver Leaf Abele, 
beautiful, and vigorous ge: owing tree ; Horse, Fruit, and 
Dwarf flowering Chesnuts ; Firs ; Balm of Gil- 
ead ; Scotch Larch ; Arbor ; Holly, Cypress, Ju- 
niper, Kalmia, Magnolias, Rhododendrous, Laurels, &e. 


tre 
vy 
sivel 
Vir 
Vite 


Quinces, | 


anew, | 


| Trees, &c. 

| MRS PARMENTIER, at the Horticultural Botanic 
Garden, Brooklyn, L. I. two miles from New York, of- 
for sale a choice collection of Pear, Apple, Peact, 
| Plum, Cherry, Quince, &c, Trees, Grape Vines, Orna- 
Shrubs—Green-house and Herbaceous 


fers 


| pl nts 
Also, the Morus multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulber- 
y, of whieh apy quantity not exceeding ten thousand 
can be turnished. 
Orders tor Boston, may be sent to Mr John B. Russell’ 
| Agricultural Warehouse No. 504 North Market Street 


| as : 
| Boston. Oe by mail will be carefully attended to. 
» Uct. 15th, 1832, At 


Brooklyn 
White Mulberry Trees. 
SIX hundred White 


}r 


Mutbeiry trees, of fine size and 


sian idhiniein.. Mia aelll  e = d 
&e. ; Gum, Rose, and Three thorned Acacias ; Sugar aka , Pe rade 7 nm whe ’ wir and ( tht growth, 4 years 
: a aan r seed nquire at this Office, or atthe Farm of 
or Rock, Moose, aid Scarlet fowering Maples 5 Seote h Elizabeth Walesin Dorchest = : 
Weeping birch, of poetic celebrity, and other varieties ; ‘ , wesin Morchester, ol Oct, 25. 
English, American, Mountain laved Elis, Aspen leav- | For Sale 
ed and Italian Poplars; Aianthus, or the Chinese Tree | er , ; ° ; 
of Heaven; Linden Limes; Walnuts; Chesnuts 5 Fil- |.) ° sa, nes rr ; bull, “sage the Holderness and part of 
berts ; Pecan Nuts ; Weeping, Ring-leaved, Basket and M er gee re ~ He will be three years old next 
other varieties of Willows; Great flowering Catalpa; He ch, and will be sold cheap Address Isaac § 
Juckthorn ; Hawthorn, &c, for hedges, Box- ovGHTON, Roxbury, esre of Daniel Weld & Son, 


Acacia ; 
plants for edgings ; also the following splendid Honey- 


suckles, viz. — Monthly Golden Trumpet, Monthly Stri- | 
ped Everblooming Fragrant, Monthly Scarlet Trumpet, | 


Monthly Chinese Evergreen Twining, with beautiful 
striped flowers of delicious fragrance ; Yellow Pube- 
scent; Early Flowering, &c, &ce. 

Shrubbery, including four hundred varicties of Roses ; 
Altheas ; Snowberries ; Spireasof various kinds; Licium 
or Matrimonial Bower, a great beauty ; 


white Persian ; Cut leaved do. ; large Chinese do, with | 


common kinds. Also, a most splendid assortment of 
Herbaceous Plants, comprising a very rare and beauti- 
ful collection, among which fo:tyfive varieties of 
Peonies, a hundred of Carnations and Pinks, a hundred 
of Dahlias, &e. 

Ladies and Gentlemen 
any time an! make selections for themselves 

Trees and Plants will be securely pac 
any other country ; and delivered at the 
the city of Boston, free of expense for 


re 
ar 


e 


Garceras, or in 


transportation 


Orders may be addressed to J.B. RUSSELL, Agent, 
Boston. November 7. 


Tin Covering for Roofs. 

A very simple plan of CovertnG tHe Roors oF 
Houses, MaAnuFactonies, and in fact any Building, 
with TIN, has been adopted with entire in 
the middle and Southern States, and a Patent obtained. 

The great advantages over Slate 
than one half the expense ; and 
Timber in framing the roof, as the Tin is so much lighter 
than Slate. There are Tin Roofs in Montreal that are 
now in good condition, which have been covered with 
Tin more than 100 yeais. The improvement in this cov- 
ering, is that each sheet, although secured by two nails, 
no part ofthe nail is exposed to the atmosphe re, 

The subscriber will exhibit a building covered as 
above, and enter into contract to cover ony number of 
buildings the ensuing season, on application to hii at 
Indian Hill farm, near Newburyport, 
\tion can be made toJ. R. NEWELL, Esq. Agricultural 
| Warehouse, Boston. ROBERT WILKIE. 
Nov. 7, 1832. 


success 


Roofs, are — Ist, less 
2d, a great saving of 
i 


{ 





Isabella Grape Vines. 
FOR sale at the New England Seedstore, No. 504 
orth Market Street, 
A few extra-sized standard Isabella Grape Vines, five 
| years old, which have made fifteen feet of wood this sea- 
son. Each vine has about half a cozen branches, and is 
| packed in moss for safe transportation, and if planted out 
| this month will be pretty sure to bear next season ; they 
have very fine roots, andare from eight to ten feet high. 
Price $1,50 each. Nov. 7. 


'N 








Sweet Potatoes. 
For sale at the Horticultural Garden in Lancaster, 

Mass., by the subscriber, One Hundred bushels of Sweet 

Potatoes, red, white and yellow, of excellent quality. 

Price $1,00 per bushel, or $2,00 per barrel. 

JOSEPH BRECK. 





Lancaster, Mass., Oct. 2, 1832, 


Lilacs, red and | 


can visit the establishment at 
| 


| 
ked for this, or 


Ms.; or applica- | 


742 Washington Street, Boston. 11" Oct. 31. 


} — 


| New England Parmer’s Almanac. 

| JUST publ’shed, the New kngland Farmer's Almanae 
| for 1833, by T. G. Frssenpen, editor of the New Ene. 

land Farmer—containing the usual variety of an almange 
and several articl iculture, by the aa 
othe: Price 50¢ dozen. ; 


Ss On ag editor and 


Nov. 
| — 


Horse for Sale, 


lls pet 7. 


L\LE a good Mill Horse, who is well acquaint- 
t his busine qnick 
mi work ; = 
| Chemical Works, ni 
| 


stop 


p 
ar Hog 


, and isa valuable ani- 
30) Inquire at Re xbury 


such ' 
Bridge, were he may be 


‘ . 
it hae 


seen Nov. 7, 1832 
Vor Sale. 

A full Blood Alderney Bull and Heifer, two years old 
| last spring ; the Heifer in Calf by a full Blood ‘lderney 
| Bull, to come in June next. Apply at this Office, ‘ 
{ Oct. 9, 1832. ; 

} Straw Wanted, 


A few Tons of Barley or Oat Straw, suitable for I 
wanted at the House of industry, South Boston. 
3w . 


deda, 


Durham Short Horn Bull. 
A fine animal four years old, full blood, proveny very 
} promising, for sale, if applied for soon at this office, ; 
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| BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Nov. 
r 


i 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At market is day, 4959 Beef Cattle, 1180 Stores 
14660 Sheep and 1456 Swine. 270 Swine and a few 
| Stores were reported last wee! 
| Prices. Beef Cattle 
jata shade less than they were last Some lots 
were sold at last week's | rices. We quote today, extra 
at $9,17, a 5,33; prime at $4,75,a5; good at $4,25, a 


+ 
te 


" 
t 


-— Sa! 


s were generally made 


week, 


| 4,67. 

| Barrelling Cattle.—Mess at$4a 4,17; No.1, $3,07, a 
| $8,75. 

| Stores.—Two years old at $10,50 a 16; yearlings at &6 
ja ll. 


Cows and Calves.—Sales were efiected at $18, 19, 21, 


22, and $25. 


Sherp. — Lots were purchased at less prices than they 
were last week of equal quality. We noticed lots taker 
at $1,58, 1,67, 1,71, 1,88, $2, 2,17, 2.25, 2,33, and g2,42. 
Wethers at $2, 2,33, 2,50, 3, and 3,50. 

Swine. — One entire lot of 270, half barrows, were 
taken at 3c.; one lot selected, half barrows, at 34c. ; and 
one at 3jc.; one Jot of barrows, at 43, and one at 4c. At 
retail, 4c. for sows, and 5c. for barrows. 








-Vew York, Nov. 3.—Market this week well supplied 
and sabes in general not brisk. 900 head of Beef Cattle 
have come in, and sold at an average about the same as 
last week. Sheep and Lambs—about 6000 in, sales were 
slow—good Sheep still scarce. Becf Cattle, $5 a 6 75; 





Sheep, good, $34.25; inferior, S1a2}; Lambs $1 a 
$2 50; Swine $34 a 4. 
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Miscellany. 





ANTUMNAL SKETCHES. 
The sullen equinoctial storm 
The earth prepares for Autumn’s sway, 
While slowly to’ards Antarctic skies 


Sol plods along his misty way. 


The foliage of the forest trees, 
The looker-on with rapture views, é 
Tinged with bright yellow, orange, red, 
A Joseph's coat of many hues. 


And plenty still her boon bestows 
Of tieasures, waiting to be stored, 

What culture, soil, and climate yield 
To swell the cultivator’s horde. 


The leaves, which late the wood adorn’d, 
And waved obeisance to the breeze, 
Now palpitate in every gale, 
Which strips the desolated trees. 

Th: withering north wind cuts and sears 
The shivering landscape a!l around ; 
The boast of spring and summer’s pride, 

Lie blasted on the frozen ground. 


* * * * Apropos of Dyspepsia (says the Na- 
tional Gazeite) we must produce the testimony, as 
it is quoted in the London Metropolitan, of an Eng- 
lish “lady” who is about to publish in London, a 
“ Narrative of a Tour through the United States.” 


“There is a fashionable complaint come out in 


America, which I never heard of in England; ev- | 
ery body has dyspepsia. When I arrived at New) 


York, all the gentlemen made excuses for their 
Wives not waiting on me, as they were suffering 
from the dyspepsia. [ was afraid to ask what it 
was, fearing some explanation which would shock 
my delicacy, so I only replied, ‘Dear me, I am 
very sorry, how long has she been afflicted 2? As 
it was a disease which confined them at home, I 
considered myself safe, and did not expose my ig- 


norance. When I was in the steam-boat, one of 


my tormentors in the cabin asked me if I had dys- 
pepsia. I said yes, of a venture, hoping it was an 
infectious complaint, and that they would leave 
me. I heard the word echoed from one side of 
the boat to the other, and I thought I would in- 
quire of an old gentlewoman what the prevalent 
disease in America was. ‘Dyspepsia, ma’am.’ 
‘And what is it??’ ‘Why ma’am, a genteel name 
for indigestion ; we folks in this country, particu- 
larly the ladies, eat too many meals in the course 
of the day, and take no exercise, except in their 
rocking chairs, and no wonder they have indiges- 
tion” When TI arrived in , 1 experienced 
the truth of the observation; for refreshments are 


‘wide as the poles, offering lemonade, negns, and 
large tumblers of iced water ; then two more with 
/moulds of different ices, in pyramids as lofty near- 


‘the ice as they ean eat, another set of trays appear 


ly, as the one in Place Vendome, and of the same 
shape, which the gentlemen batter down and help 
to the ladies. Another waiter keeps close, with a 


great favorite, and kept up a continual corres. 
poydence with several. He expressed great re 
gard for the general value of the sex. It was his 
opinion that women generally much excel men jp 
constancy, and that they are less influenced by 
personal appearance iv their attacliments 5 and he 
thought they would be, in several respects, supe- 





tray filled with every kind of cake. As soon as 
people have cooled themselves with as much of 


with dressed lobsters, made as hot as the naughty 
man, ham sandwiches, scolloped oysters, cold 
tongue, buttered crackers, and radishes ; these re- 
freshments walk round the room without one mo- 
ment of rest, from nine to eleven, and I have seen 
the ladies partake of all of them, and finish with a 
; quantity of strawberries and cream, and one or | 
two glasses of champagne, which is given at all 
the parties—and the nerves are in a continual 
state of alarm from the popping of long corks, for 


(rior to men, if they had the same advantages of 


jeducation, He disliked sentimental young ladies, 


and said, he had made the remark, that they had 
generally less refinement than those who made no 
formal pretensions to it.— British Mag. for July, 
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Splendid Bulbous Roots. 

JUST received at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No. 504 North Market Street, a large assort. 
ment of Bulbous Flower Roots, comprising the finest ya. 
rieties of 

HYACINTHS: (Double and single,) dark blue. 
porcelain blue, red, rosy colored, pure white with yellow 
eye, white with rosy eye, aud yellow with various eyes 








ithe waiters appear to understand what they ought 
‘todo; and whilst you are conversing with a 
‘neighbor, there is a sound of artillery on all sides, 
‘and corks flying in all directions, No wonder 





from 124 to $1 each. 

TULIPS : Splendid variegated ,red, yellow, and mixed: 
124 cents each, $1 per dozen: assorted, with the colors 
} marked on each; (our assortment of fine tulips is very 
| large, and we are enabled to put many soits as lowas 


+ = ee Ss aig! sve se ¢ » e Dome 1: : A 
the folks have dys pepsia. I have seen a lady eat | $6 per hundred; an object to those who wish to form, 


‘as much lobster salad as would filla side-dish, and 
finish with strawberries and cream ; all these eat- 
lables placed on a side table, would fill it, and save 
the trouble of handing them about, and not en- 
danger the dresses, which suffer very much from 
ating everything on the lap. We are thought to 
be very abstemious, as we never exceed a pound 


of cake of different kinds, and as much ice as! 


) would fill a quart mould, aud we are often ques- 
‘tioned if we are not afraid of dyspepsia.” 
i 


THE YOUTHS OF FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 

} Place an ardent young Parisian, of good family 
land fortune, by the side of a lad of the same con- 
idition in London, fresh from Oxford or Cam- 


| bridge; what is the latter dreaming of? Seduc- | 


| tion or keeping, Tattersall’s or Elmore, Stevens’s 
| claret, hazard, ecarte, Epsom, an opera dancer, or 
a groom, a livery-stable jobber, or a billiard mak- 
jer. His most refined study is an obscene hook 
| from Cranbourne-alley, or a masquerade at the 
| Argyle-rooms. The contrast with a Parisian youth 
is melancholy ; science or art is bis passion; he is 
the enthusiastic votary of Cousin, or some other 
professor of literature or philosophy ; hisideas are 
| elevated, his sensual wants few, and those compar- 
atively despised, He lives in the agitation of in- 
tellect, and the pursuit of science: in manners, he 
is as different from the plethoric dandy of Bond 
street, as the quiet and elegant girl of Paris is from 
the dashing and daring eleve of a fashionable 
| boarding school in London. The Parisian youth 
\is reserved and serious in deportment, ardent in 
| manner, saturnine in complexion, perhaps some- 





| 


brought in at ten in the morning, and go on till) what too fond of disputation, but entirely conver- 
ten at night. No ladies walk, and we are thought | gant jn religious subjects, philosophy, the arts, and 
to belong to the descendants of Goliah, and to pos- | politics ; supercilious pride, aristocratic contempt, 
sess supernatural strength, because we walk a) overled indifference to the feclings of others, are 


superb tulip bed.) 

CROWN IMPERIALS: Assorted, of the most splen- 
did colors and showy flowers, large roots ; 25 cents each 
| (extra fine roots.) 

JONQUILLES: 
}each, S1 per dozen, 
| POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS: — Fragrant, whit: 
| with citron cups, extra sized roots, 124 to 25 cents each 
| DOUBLE NARCISSUS: Fragrant, of all colors, 
| 
\ 





\ 


Sweetscented, finest roots 122 ets 


124 cents each, $1 per dozen. 

SPRING CROCUS: 
50 cents per dozen. 

LARGE GLADIOLUS or SWORD LILIES, 124 cents 
each, $i per dozen. 7 

Also, a further supply of Bulbous Roots, comprising 
Large White fragrant Lilies, 124 cents exch, J dollar pe: 
dozen, Tiger (spotted) Lilies, same price ; Martagon, o: 
Turk’s Cap Lilies, same price. 

The above roots are of the same superior character a 
those sold by us the last season, and which gave such 
universal satisfaction; some of the doubie Hyacinths 
) having produced bells one inch ana eight tenths in diam- 
| eter. 

Purchasers are requested to notice that the above roots 
are not purchased at auction, and are ail remarkable foi 
their size, and for the beauty and delicacy of tint of their 
flowers. . 


Of all colors, 64 cents each, 











Lead. 

SHEET Lead, of ali dimensions ; Pig Lead ; Lead Pip: 
of all sizes ; Copper ane Cast Iron Pumps, constantly fo: 
sale by ALBERT FEARING & CO., No. 1 City Wharf 

Boston, Oct. 16th, 1832. tf 
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mile or two; there are three rocking chairs, cov- 
ered with crimson velvet, in the two parlors, and 
one in my bed-room, and they are seldom vacant ; 
every body takes a rock in the course of the day. 
The style of the parties would amuse you; we 
assemble about nine o’clock, when the tea is hand- 
ed reund to the ladies, who sit altogether in a row, 
the geutlemen keeping a respectful distance to 
give room to the waiters, who require space ; an- 
ether set of men follow, with their arms extended 


unknown to him. He is domestic in his habits, 
and strong in his feelings, enthusiastic in his pur- 
suits; his deportment is neither surly nor boister- 
ous, but it is grave and impassioned. We would 
ask — is this the popular notion of a young Pari- 
sian, or can any two things be more opposite ? — 
Westminster Review. 





The Ladies. — Dr Hales was very partial to the 
society of ladies, with whom he was generally a 
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